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From the Leisure Hour. 
ELECTROTYPE PROCESSES. 


We are now Standing in the splendid galleries 
which constitute the show-rooms of the Messrs. 
Elkington an@ Mason, in Newhall-street. They 
are of ample extent, and furnished with such a 
brilliant array of beautiful and gorgeous produc- 
lions as renders any attempt at description of 
necessity a failure. The surpassing merit of some 
of their designs is already familiar to the visitors 
of the Great Exhibition, who will remember the}! 
large vase representing the triumph of Science and | 
Industry, and which is appropriately adorned with | 
the statues of Newton, Watt, Shakspeare, and/| 
Bacon. This unique production is now before us ; 
and around us on dil sides are numberless speci- 
mens of everything that can be wrought in silver} 
and gold, from the rich épergnes and costly table- 
services of the aristocracy, down to a plain salt- 
spoon or knife-rest, and all so accurately and ex- 
quisitely finished by the electrotype process as to 


THE 


| gravings, in the common printing-press, 
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thus combined into the forms of the articles de-| 
sired—afterwards coaging the edges with solid 
In the electro process, on the contrary, 
the article, whatever it may be, is finished to the 
required shape, with all its ornaments, however 


silver. 


profuse, and when complete in form, is silvered 
or gilt by the scientific application of electricity. 
The art of electrotyping owes its origin to the 
accidental discovery of certain natural pheno- 
mena. It was found by an experimenter, who, in 
making trial of Daniell’s constant battery, had used 


| as one of the liquids a solution of sulphate of copper, 


that the electric current decomposed the sulphate, 
and that the copper was deposited in a thin me- 
tallic film upon the inner surface of the vessel. 
This discovery naturally made a considerable 
noise at the time, and thoughtful heads soon set to 
work to turn it to a useful and therefore profitable 
purpose. It was found that the copper deposit 
brought away a perfect impression of the surface 
to which it was attached, and that it could be made 


re-engraving, when one plate was worn out, was 
thus saved. It led also to a new. style of engrav- 
ing, known as Palmer’s process, by which raised 
copper plates could be used, instead of —— 
t has 





be utterly undistinguishable from the workman-| 
ship of the silversmith and jeweller, In addition! 


arts or manufacture has it been so extensively 
available as in the fabrication of plated goods, an 
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formation of the various pieces of a dinner-service, 
such as plates, tureens, salvers, etc. They are 
cut by a slow and laborious process, in heavy 
masses of steel, hardened to such a temper as to 
|stand without injury the most violent usage, The 
| manner of using them is as follows: the die from 
which an impression is to be taken is firmly fas- 
tened by means of four lateral screws to the centre 
of a solid bed, above which rises an engine not 
unlike the guillotine in shape and construction ; 
it consists of two iron pillars, grooved down the 
centres of each, between which a heavy weight 
is made to slide up and down with unerring pre- 
cision. The metal to receive the impression is 
placed upon the die; the descending weight, being 
armed with a piece of soft lead, is then raised by 
the action of the foot upon a stirrup, and suffered 





by very simple means to attach itself to anything. | are sufficient for the purpose, 
This led to the multiplication of copper plates, and | fore us a handsome wreath of foliage, the impres- 
a consequent reduction in the price of copper-|sion of which is perfect, which we saw struck 
plate engravings, as any number could be struck | upon brass extremely thin, at one blow. 
off from electrotyped plates, and the expense of|the metal be of the average thickness of the articles 
| manufactured, the blow must be repeated many 


to fall, with a force depending upon the height to 


| which it was raised, upon the surface of the die, 
If the die be very shallow, and the metal to be 


| impressed very thin.and pliable, one or two blows 
We have now be- 


But if 


‘times; and if the die be deeply cut the weight 
| must be armed with a corresponding punch form- 
ed to fit the hollow of the die. Further, any 


lattempt to force the plate into a deep die at one 
|been applied to various other mechanical and | blow would fracture the metal and render it use- 
artistic purposes, among others to the copying of| less, 


Daguerreotype pictures; but in no other branch of| cess, which must be wrought gradually : the first 


Much management is required in this pro- 


|two or three blows are comparatively light, and 
|for them the weight is armed with a punch or 


to works of this description, there are also mas-| art which, as far as execution is concerned, it has|* force” of soft lead ; as the metal sinks deeper’ 
sive bronze statues and groups of figures, the de- | exalted to the level of that of the silversmith and|into the die, the “force” is changed for one of 


tails of which it may be seen, on close inspection, | 


are made out with the greatest exactness, although | various operations going on in the workshops of 


there is no trace of the tool of the sculptor. Many | 
of these are grand in design ; some are reproduc. | 
tions of the works of the Greek sculptors—others | 
of modern masters. Not the least interesting to 
us are a numerous collection of articles in bronze, 
combining artistic talent with domestic usefulness, | 
such as inkstands disguised as fruit, rustic figures | 
and animals, which may serve the double purpose | 
of paper-weights and chimney-ornaments, charm- 
ing little busts of celebrated men, etc. etc, Again, 
we have the whole stock of the jeweller’s shop so 
faras it is worn on the person—ladies’ neck-| 


jeweller. Let us now take a brief survey of the 
this establishment. 

The great majority of the articles here manu- 
factured are first fashioned from plates of the pure 
white metal known as German silver, rolled in 
the mill to the required thinness. Many of them, 


. . = . . | 
consisting of vessels for domestic use, such as tea 


and coffee-pots, are partly formed by hand labour, 
the part which forms the vessel being cut from 
a flat plate of metal, which is soldered together 
at the sides, The metal having been softened by 


| harder material, until the last and finishing strokes 


are given with the full power of the engine and 
with a punch or“ force” of iron. ‘This is not all ; 
|the repeated heavy blows harden the metal to such 
|a degree that it is no longer malleable, and to ob- 
viate this it has to be annealed, it may be, several 
times during the process of stamping. The Messrs. 
Elkington have a large apparatus worked by steam 
'for stamping articles of a great size. 

Supposing the several parts of an ornamental 
larticle to be modelled and stamped, they have 
| now to be soldered together. By means of jets of 





. . 5 . | . . . 
annealing in a furnace, the article is handed over | gas, and blow-pipes inflated by the steam-engine, 


to a workman, who, witha hammer of hard wood 


'a kind of solder much harder than that in general 


chains, gentlemen’s watch-guards, brequet chains, | or horn, forcibly beats and bangs it into the pro-| use, and not readily fusible, is here employed. By 





bracelets, brooches, necklaces—everything, in) 
short, with which the goldsmith in Cheapside | 


per shape; by means of continued thumping he| this means the spouts, handles, hinges, etc. of the 


can impart considerable rotundity to a plain 


|different articles are firmly united, the hollows 


allures the taste or assails the vanity of the weaker, | cylinder, the malleable metal taking any shape, | beneath the raised surfaces of the ornamental por- 


and, for the matter of that, of the stronger sex too,| though not very readily, that he may choose to|tions being filled up with fused metal. 


All these beautiful things around us are manulac- | 


give to it. Itis in this manner that the graceful 


The 


| articles, now complete in form, are next taken to 


tured—so far, that is, as relates to all we can see| forms of tea-pots are modelled in great variety, \the polishing-room, where, by rotten-stone applied 
of them, which is but their outer surfaces—by the| from the swelling cone-shaped pyramids to the! by brushes rapidly revolving at the ends of small 


agency of electricity; We must endeavour, as 


flatly-compressed globes. 


Nothing more than the | spindles, they are brought to a surface perfectly 


we walk through the factory, to render the pro-| bare trunk of a vessel, however, can be thus|smooth. Such of them as require to be engraved 


cess intelligible. 


| formed, 


The spout, the handle, the ornaments, |are now made over to the engravers, whom we 
The reader is doubtless aware that the mode of | the bottom, the cover, etc., have all to be struck 
manufacturing plated goods, as practised at Shef-| in dies, the expense of which, where such a vari- 


see, with the usual implements, transterring ele- 
gant patterns to their surfaces, We may now 





field and elsewhere, is by spreading plates of sil-| ety of exquisite patterns are wrought, must make | consider the articles ready for the plating-room. 


ver upon one or both sides of plates of copper or| prodigious demands upon capital. Dies too, some | 


The first thing that claims attention on entering 


brass, and then moulding or working the plates| of them of astonishing size, are necessary in the|the plating-room is the stupendous electro-miag- 



























netic machine, which, in the form of a huge 
wheel, stands close to the entrance. This is a 


contrivance for producing electricity by the aid of 
magnets, no less than sixty-four of which, each of 


some three feet in length, are so arranged as to 
present their poles within a short distance of a 


wheel spinning round at the rate of six hundred | 


revolutions in a minute, The force of the electric 
current is in some sort indicated to the spectator 
by the rapid succession of vari-coloured sparks 
passing continually from the armature of the en- 
gine to the twisted strand of conducting wires, one 
end of which is immersed in the silvering trough 
or vat, which occupies the centre of the room, 
The force of this machine is said to be sufficient 
to deposit fifty ounces of silver in an hour; the 
silver is supplied by plates of the metal sunk at 
the bottom of the trough, As a substitute for the 
ordinary galvanic battery, the power of which 
requires to be continually renewed, this machine 
has been found entirely successful, it having con- 
tinued for many months in operation without any 
material variation in power. We observe, how- 
ever, that the process of silvering by the gal- 
vanic battery is going on in the same room in 
smaller vats, When the articles to be silvered 
are brought into this room, all that has to be done 
is to suspend them, so that they shall hang clear 
of the bottom and not touch each other, in one or 
other of the numerous vats where, under electric 
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= 
| solid mass, as effectually as if filled with metal at 
|the foundry. 


oo 


5 From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 

The following statements illustrate the benefit 
of a variety of pursuits, and especially of mechanic 
trades : 

A Busy and Growing Place,—The population 
of Milford, in Mass., at present exceeds 7000, 
|The number of buildings erected last year was 78, 

valued at $173,200. The number of boot manu- 
factories is 40, which turm® out 1,450,198 pairs. 
Their value in 1853 was $2,594,346. Number 
of firms engaged in mercantile business last year, 
| 46, the amount of whose business was $1,050,800. 
| Amount of woollen manufactures, &c., $285,000. 
| Total business, $4,103,346, 

| The Shoe Business in Haverhill—The Haver- 
hill Banner says there are more than two hundred 
|different kinds of shoes manufactured in that 
'town, from the brogan to the finest kind of ladies 
|shoes, the sales some days amounting to from 
| seventy to eighty thousand dollars. It is estimat- 
|ed that there are at least five million pairs manu- 
| factured annually, the shoe business of the place 
| being only second to that of Lynn, the great shoe- 


| market of the country.” 


The Church- Yard Beetle-—Frazier’s Magazine 


From the Christian Advocate and Jouran}, 
ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The abundance cf good water, in any place 
|otherwise desirable as a place of abode, is a great 
‘consideration, Among the numerous expedients 
for the attainment of this object, the form called 
| the Artesian well is not the least interesting, 
Properly speaking, perhaps this term can only be 
japplied to those wells from which, through the 
| opening drilled into the earth to the subterranean 
|spring or watercourse, either through the naked 
aperture of the rock, or through a metallic tube 
|inserted, the water is spontaneously discharged at 
ithe top of the ground, so that the spontaneous 
| discharge of water appears to be necessary to the 
illing up of the definition; a common spring 
being a natural Artesian well; but there are some 
drilled wells which do not thus discharge their 
waters ; and yet there appears to be no great lex. 
icographic error in applying this name to them, 
| A company of men have been, for the last two 
| years, constantly employed at the business of dril- 
\ling wells within perhaps a circle of ten miles’ 
|diameter, in Franklin county, Pa., who continue 
|their operation until a full supply of water is ob. 
tained, but not sufficient to overflow. Before 
coming hither, they operated extensively in Cum. 
|berland county; and in different places they have 
| pursued the same business for the last six years, 
This may seem a strange business to follow asa 


agency, the deposition of silver is going on. They | has lately contained a number of very interesting | Constant employment; yetso great is the demand 
have to remain there a certain length of time, pro-| papers called “ Episodes of Insect Life,” from the | {or their labour, that as soon as they finish one 
portioned to the thickness of the silver covering} |ast published one of which we make an extract, |Jjob they have another engaged ready to begin, 


required : they may be either coated within a thin 
film or solidly encased in a suit of silver armour, 


|as follows : 
“A German named Gleditsh, who had laid 


| ‘The manner and planare these, When a man 
jhas no spring to satisfy his aquatic necessities, 


One great advantage of this process is, that articles | some dead moles upon the beds in his garden, whe- | he begins to dig a well. After digging a short 
to be silvered may be first engraved, the deposi- | ther as examples of retributive justice for their de-| distance he is likely to reach the rock, the soft 
tion of silver going on with such unvarying thick-| facement of his borders and walks, or for good |slate, the hard carbonate of lime, or, harder still, 
ness in every part, that the finest lines of the en-| seasons, or for none at all, does not appear, obser- |@ sort of quartzose variety of limestone. He per- 


graving tool, and even the characteristic marks of 
the engraver, are exactly reproduced upon the 
silver surface. Any attempt to silver a surface 
finely engraved by any other means _ would 
infallibly deface or choke up the work of the 
artist. The operation of gilding is performed 
in precisely the same manner—though we wil- 
nessed a sort of legerdemain feat in this depart- 
ment of the works, the operator gilding the bow] 
of a spoon in less than two seconds by simply 
immersing it in a brown-coloured liquid, 

On emerging from the silvering vats, the articles 


are washed and dried, and conveyed to the polish-| 


ing-rooms, to be polished and burnished. ‘The 
polishing is performed in various ways. Fiat 
surfaces are hammered upon a glossy anvil by 
a heavy hammer, and fiuvally polished by rub- 
bing with the palm of the hand, 
surfaces are subjected to the action of felt or 
leather rubbers, revolving rapidly in a kind ol 
lathe. The parts to be burnished are rubbed to 
a dazzling lustre by burnishing tools of polished 
steel, After this, such fittings, as handles of 
crystal or ivory, as may be wanted are added, 
and a final colouring by the application of plate- 


powder qualifies them for the show-room or the | 


market, 
We must add one word explanatory of the 
manufacture of bronze figures by electrotype. ‘To 


produce such a figure a model must first be form. | 


ed; from this a mould is taken, the interior of 
which is rendered, by a slight coating of black. 
lead, or other means, susceptible of the deposit ; 
it is then put into a vat containing a solution of 
copper, and the deposition commences. ‘The 
solidity of the figure will of course depend upon 
the time it remains in the vat; and supposing it 
30 remain a suflicient time, with an adequate sup- 
ply of the sulphate of copper, it may become a 


| bodies, so that they might be safe from predatory 


| ved that the bodies of the little gentlemen in velvet | haps puts in a few blasts, which reach no water, 
| disappeared mysteriously. He watched, and found | gets discouraged, learns the success of the Artes 
that the agents were beetles, which, having first | Sian drillers, and their terms, and employs them. 


deposited their eggs in the carcases that were to| The well, as far as dug, is now to be stoned or 
be the provision for their larvae, buried their| bricked up, and it is ready for the drillers. They 
come, make a board box full three inches square, 
birds and quadrupeds. Into a glass vessel he put | and long enough to reach from the rock to a 
four of these insects, having filled it with earth, on |covering of boards laid over the top of the well. 


the surface of which he placed two dead frogs, His | Through this box the drill, whose point is three 


|sextons went to work, and one frog was interred | inches wide, plays up and down upon the rock, 


Hollow ed | 


in less than twelve hours ; the other one on the 
third day. Then he introduced a dead linnet. 
| The beetles soon began their labours, commencing 
operations by removing the earth from under the 
body, so as to form a cavity for its reception, Male 
and female got under the corpse, and pulled away 
/at the feathers to lower it into its grave. 

“A change then came over the spirit of the 
male, for he drove the female away, and worked 
| by himself for five hours at a stretch. He lifted 

the body, changed its position, turned and arrang- 
jed it, coming out of the hole,mounting on the 
dead bird, tramping on it, and then again going 
below to draw it down deeper still. Wearied with 
his incessant efforts, he came out and laid his head 
upon the earth beside the object of his labours, re- 
maining motionless for a full hour, as if for a good 
rest. ‘Then he crept under the earth again. On 
the morning of the next day the bird was an inch 
and a half below the surface of the ground, but the 
trench remained open, the body looking as if laid 
out upon a bier, surrounded by a rampart of 
mould. ’ 

| ‘ When evening came it had sunk a half inch 
lower, ‘The next day the burial was completed, 
ithe bird having been completely covered. More 
| corpses were now supplied, and in fifty days twelve 
bodies were interred by the four beetles in this 


cemetery under a glass case.” 
| 5S 


| Now, the wonder to most people unacquainted 
with the process is, how the operation is carried 
‘on, Suppose, then, what is sometimes the case, 
that the proprietor carries the excavation by 
spade, pick, crowbar, sledge, or powder, or all in 
‘their turn, to the depth of twenty or twenty-five 
|feet. Now the drillers come, and placing their 
|drill-box upon the rock, brace it firmly to secure 
|it in place, letting it extend to the top flooring. 
|The drill is made up of several different pieces, 
for the convenient regulation of its length, First 
‘there is a piece about two or two and a half feet 
‘long, which is called a bit, having the end for 
‘drilling brought to a circular edge, constituting 
an arc of perhaps sixty degrees, and the angle of 
|'the edge subtended between its two faces, perhaps 
about ninety degrees, about like that of a common 
laxe, or rather more like a common stone drill, 
‘except that the edge is much thicker, A thinner 
‘edge, they say, would not endure the blow given 
|to the drill, At the upper end of this piece is a 
/male screw, upon which is fixed the female screw, 


.|of another piece of iron, perhaps four or six feet 


‘long, to give weight to the drill; and on the top 
‘of this a male screw, as on the previous one, and 
on all the others, ‘Thus the boxes of the female 
|screws, all opening downward, do not get filled 
with dirt, After these iron pieces comes a wooden 
| pole, armed at both ends with iron, to furnish the 
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screws as described, and square shanks andj|is not sufficient mobility in the dust to do this; 
shoulders, on which wrenches may lay hold to/but with the addition of a little water it is easily | 
screw the poles together firmly, or to unscrew|moved about, when by a little motion of the| 
them; as many poles being used as are necessary cylinder up and down, by means of the cord at- 
for the required length; their individual lengths | tached, the water and sand pass together through | 
being from nine to eighteen or twenty feet. Above|the valve into the tube, whose upward motion| 
all the poles is a bar of iron, perhaps four or five | closes down the vaive, and the downward motion| 
feet long, which seems to give stability to the|opens it, letting in more and more sand, until| 
poles ; and above all a swivel, by which the drill almost all the sand is in the cylinder, and can| 
can be easily turned at every blow, so as to make | now be taken out of the shaft. If the water be} 
the hole round. The drill, as thus made up,/more than sufficient to fill the cylinder, it is no} 
weighs about one hundred pounds, its own weight | great obstruction, since the valve moving freely | 
being the only thing which gives force to the| upward, allows the cylinder to pass down through | 
blow, which is increased or diminished at plea-|the water, being completely filled and enveloped | 
sure, by substituting iron for the poles, or the con- | with it, and to find the bottom of the shaft, where | 
trary. the sand, from its superior gravity, will remain| 

The drill is now attached to a spring-pole, the|until the approach of the tube shaWd stir it up, | 
movable end of which, presenting directly over| when the slight up and down motion of the tube) 
the drill, and over the heads of the operators, is | will cause the sand to pass with the water into the| 
sufficiently stiff and strong to raise and sustain it.|tube, near the bottom of which it will remain,| 
The drilling consists in bending the pole, so as to| while every downward motion, opening the valve, | 


never fail, whose living waters flow continually, 
with more than Artesian strength or abundance, 
which * spring up unto everlasting life ;” and of 
which, if a man * drink, he shall never thirst.” 
‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters,” ‘* Whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” J. A. Batpwin. 
Baltimore, March 8, 1854, 
——S———— 
For“ The Friend.” 


MANLON I. LOVETT, 


As the apostle Paul declared of himself “ that 
what he was, he was by the grace of God,” so it 
remains that whatever growth any may attain to in 
religious experience, it must be by the operation 
upon the heart of a measure of the same grace 
and good Spirit, that is in mercy dispensed unto 
all, and that worketh in us, as we become passive 
“as clay in the hands of the potter,” and not 
through any merit of our own, 

It is not therefore with any view to the exalta- 


let the drill drop with its whole weight upon the | lets in more sand, and every upward motion clos-| tion of the creature, that I am induced to preserve 
rock, which is done by three men suddenly tread- ling it, shuts in what sand is already in; the sur-| this short memorial of our dear departed Friend 
ing in foot-straps attached to the end of the pole ;| plus water, being lighter than the sand, after fil-/ Mahlon H. Lovett; but rather that the Truth of 
then the pole immediately straightening itself by| ling the cylinder, running over the top: so that} which he made profession might be exalted, and 


its own elasticity, thus raising the drill, is again | removing the cylinder will bring out almost every | the name of the Lord magnified. 


suddenly bent by the feet of the operators. 


Thus | one of the coarser grains of the drilled dust, the| 
hour after hour, day after day, week after week, | remainder of the cylinder’s capacity being filled | «* broad way that leadeth to destruction.” 


He was early in life found walking in the 
Being 


and sometimes month after month, these men con-| with water, leaving all the surplus water behind, | of a light and airy disposition, he was fond of 


tinue to bend this pole to make it drop the drill, | 


a little muddied with the finer dust. ‘The water 


participating in the vanities and follies of a delu- 


and again raise it by straightening itself; in this | left in the shaft is no great hindrance to the mo-| sive world, and as he partook largely of the foun- 
manner drilling six, eight, ten, twelve, or perhaps | tion of the drill at any time; and unless its quan-| tain of intoxicating pleasure, his heart was unpre- 


sometimes two or three times 
inches in a day. 

And how is this quantity of rock, thus pulver- 
ized under the point of the drill, to be taken out 
of the shaft? In the first place, the drill, having | 
no hollow or cavity sufficient to contain any part| 


of this dust or sand, must tse/f be removed from 


the shaft, before the sand can be removed. The} 
spring-pole is so arranged that the free end can| 
be turned aside, like the movable end of a crane, 
which, for convenience, is now done, after detach- 
ing it from the drill. Now, the iron bar is un- 
screwed from the upper pole of the drill; then, 
by hand, .lifling the drill to the next coupling of 
poles, the irons of which have square shanks and 


the sand to move away freely before the point of) 
the drill. 

It is a common thing to strike a vein of water| 
in the rocks sufficient for all these purposes, but| 
not sufficient for a permanent supply of the well ;| 
in which case, the drilling is continued until the 
desired supply is attained. When that 1s reach-| 
ed, it sometimes rises so as to fill the well to a} 
convenient depth to become a good reservoir, | 
from which the water can be drawn as from a 
common well, At other times, the subterranean 
|stream is capable of supplying the desired amount 
|of water, but its fountain not having the necessary | 
|elevation, there is not sufficient internal pressure | 








shoulders, as stated, a wrench is slipped upon|to cause the evolution of the water at the top of 
the under iron, below its shoulder, which rests|the shaft; in which case it becomes necessary to 
upon the wrench, which itself rests upon the top|insert a permanent metailic tube, furnished with 
of the board box in which the drill plays; thus/a piston, to act like that of any other common 
sustaining the drill until, with another wrench,|/pump. When the well serves the purpose of a| 
the upper pole is unscrewed and taken away ;| reservoir, it is liable to misfortunes, rendering the 
then the drill is again lifted, and again sustained| water impure and unfit for use, like any other 
by the wrench, until another pole be unscrewed ;| well ; so that a tube is even then convenient, hav- 
and so on for all the poles, until the whole drill|ing its top a few inches above the rock, to prevent | 


that number of|tity be large, is rather an advantage, by causing! pared for the reception of the good Seed, until 


through the adorable mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, he was made willing to lend a listening 
ear to the monitions of the voice of the Heavenly 
Shepherd, unto which as he carefully gave heed, 
he was instructed, from time to time, in the things 
which belonged to his soul’s peace, before they 
were forever hid from his eyes. Being thus 
favoured with a renewed visitation from the day 
Spring from on high, it may be said of him, 
that “he was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,” but became willing to yield himself up to 
serve Him, whom he had so often pierced and 
persecuted in his spiritual appearance in his 
heart, whereby he grew in grace, and in a saving 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and was in time led to bear an open testimony to 
the sufficiency of that Power that had made him 
what he was. 

Thus growing from one degree of grace to 
another, he became an able minister of Christ, 
and was sometimes called to travel abroad, to 
labour in the work and service of the Gospel. 

He was one who was often greatly humbled in 


is removed in its several parts. If by any acci- 
dent the lower part of the drill should slip from | 


the accumulations of sand or filth, or any thing) himself under a sense of his own littleness and 
else getting into the well, from going down the} nothingness, whereby he was led to ask for wis- 


their hands, and fall to the bottom of the shaft, as|aperture. In such a case the rock, or the tube in ‘dom of Him, ** who giveth to all men liberally 
sometimes happens, there is no other way to re-|the rock, may be plugged up for the time being,| and upbraideth none ;” so that drawing his sap 
cover it but to let down a pole, clasp it, as before,|to prevent the flow of water, so as to make the/and nourishment from the Root of divine life in 
with the wrench, to sustain it, screw another pole | cleaning of the well an easy undertaking. | himself, and feeling his qualification to be received 
upon it, let down this, and screw on another pole,| ‘This kind of well, in some respects, is the| from Him, he was many times remarkably fav- 
and so on until sufficient length is obtained to | cheapest, nicest, and most convenient of all wells) oured, in his goings forth in the ministry, under 
reach the sunken part; when, with a few turns of|in the regions where it may be necessary to have) the baptizing power of Truth, to bring forth out of 
the upper part, it attaches itself by the screws to|them; and in many instances by the use of the) the treasury “ things both new and old” whereby 
the lower part, when it is all to be removed as|tube we may be supplied from a lower fountain,|the disobedient were warned and the careful 
before. which may be better water than those nearer the humble traveller encouraged. 

After removing the drill they are ready to|top of the ground. But, afier all that can be said,| _[t was his portion to partake largely of the cup 
attend to the sand in the shaft; and for this they | this, like all other wells, may become dry. Like} of suffering on account of the church, often hav- 
have a tin cylinder about four or five feet long, | all earthly good, however interesting or costly, it| ing to sit in low places, and be baptized for the 
large enough to almost fill the shaft in the rock,|may fail. ‘This indispensable of life, water, as| dead and dying in Israel, and was thereby quali- 
furnished with a valve opening upward in one|abundant as by the wise and benevolent designs| fied to speak pertinently to their several states in 
end, and attached at the other end to a cord, by | of God it is in nature, may become wanting. | demonstration of the Lord’s Spirit. 
which it is let down into the rock. ‘The design | But here, as elsewhere, and now as ever, there! It was not long however before this faithful 
now is to cause the drilled sand to pass through|is an indispensable good, of which no one need | servant—who having, as L firmly believe, filled 
the valve into the tube, and have the valve close|say, ‘* Who shall descend into the deep to bring| up the measure of that which is behind of the 
down under it, thus shutting it in the tube. There|it up?” There is a fountain of life which can | afflictions of Christ in the flesh for the body’s 
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sake—was called to render the account of his| 
stewardship, that he might enter into a full fruition 
of that glory that shall “be revealed to the right- 
eous, when their “earthly house of this taber- 
nacle” shall be dissolved; for when but in the 
meridian of lile it pleased the Lord to visit him 
with sickness, which continued upon him a litle 


more than two weeks, during which time he pass- | 
without being 


ed through much bodily sufle ring 


Dd? 


heard to murmur, when his purified and redeemed 


spirit was released from the shackles of mortality | 


and permitied, we doubt not, to join with that 
multitude of the redeemed who had gone before 
him, in singing praises unto the Lord God and| 
the Lamb forever and ever, amen. 

Thus we see one after another of the Lord’s 
servants are being removed from amongst us, W ho 
having served God in their day and genera- | 
tion according to his will, and occupied the) 
talent committed to their charge, are prepared to 
hear the welcome message sounded in their ears, | 
** enter thou into the joy ‘of thy Lord.” D.H. 


a 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS GARDINER, 
(Continued from page 332.) 


Of Thomas Gardiner who deceased at Burling- 


ton, in the Seventh month, 1694, we have little} 


information, except that he was one who was 
useful amongst Friends in New Jersery. 
Select Yearly Meeting, when sitting at Burling- 
ton, was held in his house, and thither strangers 
coming to attend the Yearly Meeting were direct- 
ed to go. 
kind-hearted entertainer of the Lord’s servants, 
and doubtless was through unmerited mercy 
graciously received of the “Lord Jesus, who de- 


clared that whosoever gave but a cup of cold | 
water to a true disciple should in no wise lose his| 


reward. 
THOMAS JANNEY. 


Thomas Janney was born in Cheshire, Great| 
Britain, about the year 1633. Whilst still young, 
the Lord was graciously pleased to visit him with | 
the regenerating influence of his Holy Spirit, 
through which, as he bowed in obedience thereto, | 
the work of sanctification was commenced and| 


carried on in him. He was convinced of the| 
Truth as held by Friends, in the year 1653, he 
being in the twenty-first year of his age. He} 
was soon called to the work of the ministry, in| 


the exercise of which he travelled in England | 


and Ireland, the Lord blessing his |abours of love. 
He suffered imprisonments and fines for his faith- 
ful testimony against tithes and for his attendance 
of religious meetings, but none of these things} 
moved him. His chief concern appeared to be 


and that the name of the Lord might be magni- 
fied. 


He was an example of great meekness, com-| 


bined with ardent zeal ; and thus his labours for 


the good of others being sweetened by divine) 


love, were eminently successtul in reclaiming 
offenders, His zeal did not cause him to reprove 
with asperity, neither did his love lead him to 
pass by offences against the Truth. His love 


led him to reprove error for the good of the erring | 


and the benefit of others, and his zeal taught him 


that his Master’s work could only be done in his} 


Master’s Spirit. No good can spring {rom enun- 
ciation of the clearest truths, delivered in a bitter 
spirit, nor from the most eloquent praise of love 


| 


The| 


He appears to have been a hospitable, | 


and unity, when the evident intent of the speaker 
is to smite with the tongue. The true minister 
of the Gospel in the exercise of his gift, may | 
reprove, and that sometimes sharply, but no 
feeling but love for the offender and the cause 
of ‘Truth can possibly actuate him if he is 
ministering in the ability which God gives, 
Griffith Owen says of ‘Thomas Janney, that in 
early life he was * made willing not only to be- 
ilieve, but to suffer imprisonment and the cruelties 
of sinners for Truth’s sake, that it might prosper 
jand be spread abroad on the earth ; ; that the 
name of the Great God might be exalted. The! 
Lord did not only reveal his everlasting gospel 


| unto him, but made him an able minister of it, to| 


the turning many from darkness to light and 
from Satap’s power unto God. [Thus he was 
enabled] to water, refresh, and edily the churches 
|of Christ in many parts of the world, Although | 
/he was not a man of much literature, yet the| 
| Lord endued him with true wisdom from above,— 
with sound judgment and understanding to the 


and conditions of the “people,—to the raising the 
|pure mind and good desires in them after the 
| Lord and his ‘ruth, He was of a meek and 
lowly spirit,—true-hearted to God and to his 
people ; willing and ready to spend and be spent 
ltor the Truth’s sake. He counted nothing so 
dear and near to him, as God’s Truth and the | 
service of it, He preached not only in words, 
but also im life and conversation. [He was 
|clothed] with the fear of God, which made him 
|lowly in the sight of all good people. He was 
careful of giving offence to any sort of people, | 
| but in the spirit of love, tenderness and meek ness | 
he endeavoured to rectify what was wrong or out 
of good order in any.” 

Having fulfilled his service for his divine 
Master in his native country and in Ireland, way 
opened for his removal to Bucks county in Penn- 
sylvania, where he settled in 1683, He was 
uumber of 


being for a years in the coun- 





time a justice of the peace, 
Falls Monthly Meeting thus speak of his service 
‘amongst them, ‘ He settled with us at his first 
| coming into these parts, labouring amongst us in 
word and doctrine divers years, We loved and 


highly esteemed him for his work’s sake, he| 


|being an able minister of the Gospel, sound in 
doctrine,—endowed with wisdom and a ready 
utterance ; and furnished with openings into tbe 
mysteries of the things of God’s kingdom, He 
was not forward to offer his gift, having a true 
regard to the Giver, who said formerly, ‘ Cast the 
/net on the right side of the ship.’ ‘Therefore his 
bow abode in strength.” 

** Although the Lord had furnished him with 
such excellent qualifications, he had so learned | 


| self-denial as not to glory therein ; but was ready | 
that the blessed Truth might prosper in the earth, | 


to prefer his Friends before himself, and gave} 
them the right hand of fellowship. He was care- 
ful to keep the testimony of ‘Truth clear on all 
accounts, saying, ‘Those that appear in public 
are doubly bound so to do,’ [He was of a cheer- 
ful, peaceable temper, and innocent and blameless 
in lie, As the Lord had bestowed a gilt in the| 
ministry, beyond many of his fellows, so he was 


only here in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, but 
he also several times visited the churches in New 
England, Rhode Island, Long Island and Mary- 
land.” His friend, Griffith Owen, after enume- 





rating the above places in which he had laboured, 


dividing the word aright, to reach to the states | 


soon called into public life by his neighbours, | 


cil of Pennsylvania, and during part of the| 
His Friends of the| 


,| same, 


careful to improve it to (the Lord’s) honour and| 
the comfort of his people,—labouring therein, not| 


[ know his service is scaled in the hearts of thou. 
sands of the Israel of God.” 
| Besides this work in the ministry at home 
and abroad, Thomas Janney had other service 
for the church. In meetings for discipline we 
find him employed, and in ‘the Yearly Meeting 
not uufreque ntly he was one appointed to prepare 
Epistles of advice either to subordinate meetings 
and their members, or tothe churches abroad, 

When George Keith departed from the Truth, 
jand by his turbulent behaviour and unsound sen. 
timents made it manifest that he was no longer 
in unity with the Society of Friends, Thomas 
Janney and other faithful standard bearers in 
Bucks county felt much sympathy with Friends 
'in Philadelphia, who were the objects of George’s 
| most furious attacks. A testimony against 
George was issued by the General Meeting of 
ministering Friends held in Philadelphia, Fourth 
month 20th, 1692, and the Quarterly Meeting of 
| Bucks county responded thereto at its next meet- 
|ing, held Sixth month 17th. ‘The response from 
Bucks run thus :— 

“Dear Friends, whom the Lord hath visited 
|with his marvellous light, life and love, which 
hath clearly shone,—been shed abroad,—and 
manifested in your hearts, whereby you, with us, 
have been refreshed, comforted, strengthened and 
edificd in a plenteous manner, so that the way is 
made plain before us to eternal rest and peace, 
Those who are witnesses hereof, and abide faith- 
‘(ul thereunto, know that another foundation can 
|no man lay than that which is already laid, even 
| Christ Jesus, the Light of the world,—the Way to 
life, rest and peace everlasting. Such shall stand 
against the winds, storms and floods of all that i is 
opposed and contrary, when the careless, slothful 
and hypocrites shall be made manifest,—and that 
their standing is on an insecure foundation, which 
will fail in the needful time. So they shall be 
tossed hither and thither by the storms, winds and 
unstable waters. ‘To you, dear Friends, who 
icontinue faithful to the Truth already received, 
|is the salutation of endeared love, in the covenant 





jof light and life, wherein we are dear and near 
one to another. 

‘‘ A paper lately came to us, given forth the 
20th of the Fourth month, 1692, by our faithful, 
well-received and approved Friends and brethren 
in the ministry, against the present actions and 
proceedings of George Keith. It was and is to 
|the present grief and sadness of our spirits to see 
‘that there is need of such testimonies to be given 
against one that we did esteem very highly in 
|love’s sake, while he kept low and humble before 
the Lord, Diotrepes-like, loving to have the pre- 
eminence, he receiveth not them approved amongst 
|us, and yet doth publish to the world that he is in 
unity with the faithful brethren every where, 
Therefore, lest the simple-hearted, (who are re- 
|mote and ignorant of the present state and condi- 
tion of the said George Keith,) should be deceived 
by feigned words and fair speeches, we see that 
there was a necessity for the said paper to be pub- 
lished, and cannot but join with and approve the 
We also declare that we have not unity, 
nor fellowship with him in his present proceed. 
‘ings, nor with his separate mectings ;—neither 
have we fellowship nor unity with the present 
undertaking of such as either mistakenly or wil- 
fully join with or assist him in the said work of 
separation.” 





Tuomas JANNEY, and others. 
—_Ea 
An amiable and wise woman will always have 
something more to value herself upon than outward 





advantages, which, however captivating, are still 


adds, “* Where he was serviceable to many, and|but minor parts of a truly excellent character. 
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Selected. 
‘GO FORTH INTO THE COUNTRY. 


Go forth into the country 

From a world of care and guile 
Go forth to the untainted air 

And the sunshine’s opening smile. 


It will clear thy clouded brow, 
It will loose the worldly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 
Thou man of care and toil! 


Go forth into the country 
Where gladsome sights and sounds 
Make the heart's pulses thrill and leap 
With fresher, quicker bounds. 


They will raise fresh life within 
The minds enchanted bower, 
Go student of the midnight lamp, 
And try their magic power! 


Go forth into the country, 
With its songs of happy birds, 
Its fertile vales, its grassy hills 
Alive with flocks and herds. 


Against the power of sadness 
Is its magic all arrayed— 

Go forth, and dream no idle dream 
Thou visionary maid! 


Each season hath its treasures, 
Like the air all free and wild— 
Who would keep thee from the country 
Thou happy artless child? 


Go forth into the country, 
It hath many a lovely grove; 
And many an altar on its hills, 
Sacred to peace and love. 


And whilst with grateful fervour— 
Thine eyes its glories scan, 

Worship the God who made them all, 
Oh, holy Christian man. 


eed 


SUNSHINE. 


BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


Selected. 


I suppose if there be one thing more than an- 
other that gives pleasure to the eye and to the 
heart, when we are walking abroad, it is sunshine. 
Whether this is your opinion or not, it is certainly 
the opiniori of Old Humphrey. 


The earth and skies, a goodly sight ! 
Are lit up with the golden light ; 

And every gleam in goodness given 
With all its glory, comes from heaven. 


Who is there that does not: like sunshine? I 
should as soon expect to find a young person, who 
could not eat plum pudding as one who disliked 
sunshine ; for it adorns the earth and the heavens, 
and makes the heart cheerful. How it quivers on 
the running water! How it glitters on the gilded 
weather-cock ! How it blazes on the window 
panes ! 

But I have a tale to tell you about the sunshine, 
It happened one evening in my youthful days, that 
I felt quite tired of the pretty book that had kept 
me sitting still for two whole hours; so closing it, 
I went into the garden with my sister. 

Young people seldom like to be confined to one 
thing long together. I remember with what gaiety 
we ran along the grass plot, and up the garden 
steps, in such haste that by the time we reached 
the bower at the top of the garden we were quile 
out of breath ; so we we sat down in the bower, 
and looked around us. 

It was autumn, and the garden had a lovely 
appearance, ‘There were the gooseberry-trees, 
with their yellow, red, green, and brown leaves, 
which hung so slightly that they seemed ready to 
fall at the least touch. Some of the sunflowers 
and hollyhocks were withered and dry; but an 
apricot-tree which was nailed against the wall, 


partly red, were curled up, and had a waxy ap-| 
pearance that much pleased us. A fresh breeze 
swept over the garden ; and as it bent the tall 
poplar-trees, the leaves fell off, and the wind| 
drove them to a great distance, while some, that} 


looked beautiful; its leaves, partly yellow and | crimson pew on one side of the pulpit, When 


the service was over, nobody thought of moving 
until the squire and his lady had left the church, 
and every poor man bowed, and every poor wo- 
man made a low courtesy, as they passed the 
carriage. The squire and his lady received much 


were lying dry upon the ground, mounted up into| company, and kept a great many servants, Ah! 


the air. 


Pale autumn’s hue had tinged the trees 
That rudely rock’d to the blustering breeze 
While springing lightly from the ground, 
The yellow leaves were flying round. 


the sun was shining on them then, but it was very 
different afierwards, 


Squire Adams spent a great deal of property, 


and lost a large sum of money at the gaming 


table; so, at last, he was obliged to give up his 


I always loved a bustling wind, and we quite| carriage and fine estate, and take a small house 


enjoyed the animated scene before us. Every| 
plant in the garden seemed in motion. The ivy| 


at some miles distant. When Squire Adams gave 
up his carriage and servants, he was obliged, also, 


leaves were dancing round the edge of the bower, | to give up his company, for the great folks who 


and a few tall dahlias that had outbloomed their| 
companions, waved gracefully to and fro, though | 
we expected every minute that their slender stems | 
would be broken. 

It was rather too cool to sit still, and we began 
plucking some of the withered leaves to put in a 
book. | 

“Let us make a garland of them,” said my} 
sister; ** they will look very pretty, contrasted with | 
some of the green ivy leaves ;” so we set to work 
collecting the most beautiful colours, 

Soon a cherry-tree attracted all our attention ;| 
for, at the very top of it were some bright orange- 
coloured leaves, mottled with brown, and they | 
looked more beautiful than any we had seen in| 
the garden. ; 

‘¢Oh, if we could but reach them,” said I ; and 
my sister was determined to get at them. 

We shook the tree, but the branches were stiff 
and strong; so that with all our shaking we could 
scarcely move the top bough on which they grew. | 
There were plenty of leaves, mottled with brown | 
within our reach, and a great many on the| 
ground; .but these were nothing compared with 
the bright orange leaves that waved over our| 
heads, 

At last we fetched a long stick, and striking the | 
branch, to our great satisfaction the leaves fell to 
the ground, We both ran to the place where they | 
fell, and looked about ; but what was our disap- 
pointment when we found they were not even so 
pretty as many we had already gathered. Indeed, | 
we had some difficulty in distinguishing them from | 
those which had fallen before. 

*“ Ah! I see now,” exclaimed my sister, hold- | 
ing one up over her head, ‘* it was the sun shining | 
upon them that made them look so beautiful.” 
And true enough it was; for a few that were| 
still left on the top of the tree looked as bright} 
and beautiful as these had done which were now| 
the cause of our disappointment. 

No doubt hundreds of young people have been 
disappointed in the same manner, and probably 
they may have discovered that the sunshine| 
alters the appearance of many things in this) 
world beside the bright orange leaves at the top 
ofa cherry-tree ; for many things that appear very | 
beautiful when the sun is shining upon them, are | 
not worth looking at in the shade. 

| remember once being very much struck with | 
a bright light on the ground, at some distance from | 





me; it was so dazzling that it appeared like a| weak. 


fallen star, but when [ went up and examined it, 1| 


visited him before, never went near him after, 
And what made all this difference ; he was still 
the same Squire Adams, Why the sun shone 
upon him no longer; the shade came, and then 
nobody knew anything about him, And gloomy 
indeed was that shade, for he had found pleasure 
in dissipating amusements, but had taken no de- 
light in reading his Bible. 

Poor old Susan Jarvis lives in an almshouse, 
and is very happy, though the sun has long ceased 
to shine upon her. There was a time when she 
was very well off in the world; but it pleased 
God, whose “ ways are not as our ways,” to 
afflict and bring her low. She lost her husband, 
and soon after a daughter, her only earthly com- 
fort; but she was enabled to look up amidst her 
afflictions, and say, ‘“*’The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” ‘Though she lives by herself in an 
almshouse, yet she is not gloomy ; she has found 
that the ways of religion are ways of pleasant- 
ness, 

I think I should not have said that the sun hath 
ceased to shine upon her, for the Lord hath, in 
her case, made the heart of the widow to sing for 
joy. Her treasure is not here; she has seen 
enough of the changes of this world to know that 
there is no dependence to be placed on its sun- 
shine, and she has found enough of comfort in 
putting her trust in the Sun of Righteousness, 
even in that Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
whom is no variableness, neither the shadow of 
turning, 

And now I have shown you the difference be- 
tween the sunshine of worldly prosperity, which 
is liable to be obscured in a moment, and the sun- 
shine of God’s presence which shall be around 
his faithful followers to all eternity. Solomon 
says, ‘“* A pleasant thing it is for the eyes to be- 
hold the sun ;” and so it is, whether we look on 
the sun in the firmament, or with the eye of faith 


| gaze on the Sun of Righteousness, the only Sa- 


viour of sinners, the Lord of life and glory ! 

I know not whether the sun is shining on you 
or not; that is, whether your worldly comforts 
are great, your health good, and your prospects 
bright: but if the sun is thus shining upon you, 
take care! for when we have the comforts of 
earth around us, we are tempted to think little of 
heaven ; when we feel strong in ourselves, our 
faith in God and his Son, Jesus Christ, is very, very 
Take care, | say, of the sunshine! Ia 
the storm, we are sure to seek a shelter. In 


found it to be nothing more than a piece of an old| trouble, we are ready enough to go to Him, who 


glass bottle. It was the sunshine which made it 
look so beautiful. 

I remember how I used 
tiful carriage, fine horses, 
Squire Adams, a very rich gentleman who lived 
near my father’s house. Every Sunday the 


to admire the beau- 
and gold liveries of 


is a very present help in time of trouble, and in 
sickness and sorrow, to pray that he will become 
the strength of our heart and our portion forever ; 
‘but in sunshine, alas! God is not in all our 
| thoughts. 

I remember hearing a lady, who had known 





carriage drove up to the church door with the 
squire and his lady, and they sat in the large 


something both of adversity and prosperity, and 
who was then in worldly prosperity, say that she 
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found it much more difficult to live to God in pros- 


The Son of God is gone before us, and, by the 
perity than in adversity. 


bitter cup he drank, and the baptism he suflered, 


You have seen how the sunshine quivers on the | has left us an example that we should follow his| 


running water, glitters on the gilded weather-cock,| steps. ‘This made him put that hard question to 
and blazes on the window panes. You have|the wife of Zebedee and her two sons, upon her 
heard how it beautified the faded leaf of the/soliciting that one might sit at his right, and the 
cherry-tree, and adorned the piece of the old| other at his le/t hand, in his kingdom ; “ Are ye 
broken bottle. I have told you also how worldly |able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and 
prosperity, like sunshine, puts a temporary glitter|to be baptized with the baptism [ am _ baptized 
on all things around us; and you have read that| with 1” 
though the sunshine of prosperity did not keep| answered, ‘* We are able;” upon which he re- 
rich Squire Adams from trouble and affliction, | plied, ‘* Ye shall drink indeed of my cup, and be 
that the sunshine of God's presence made poor | baptized with the baptism I am baptized with,” 
Susan Jarvis happy. {but their reward he left to his Father.’ 
Whenever, then, the sun shines around you,| was the cup he drank of, and baptism he suf- 
ask yourselves if it be likely to endure, and be| fered? 1 answer; they were the denial and of- 
not deceived when earthly things glitter brighter | fering up of himself by the eternal Spirit to the will 
than those of heaven. Once more, I say, have a|of God, undergoing the tribulations of his life, and 
care of the sunshine! and seek the grace of the|agonies of his death upon the cross, for man’s 
Redeemer, as the greatest good to which you can|salvation, What is our cup and cross that we 
attain; for as a faithful servant of God hath said, |should drink and suffer? ‘They are the denying 
“He who in prosperity finds God in all things, |and offering up of ourselves, by the same Spirit, 
shall in adversity find all things in God.” |to do or suffer the will of God for his service and 
glory. This is the true life and obedience of the 
a... |eross of Jesus; narrow still, but before, an unbeaten 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
way. When there was none to help, not one to 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. jopen the seals, to give knowledge, or to direct 
God forbid, said the apostle, ‘‘ That I should | the course of poor man’s recovery, He came in 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, the greatness of his love and strength; and 
whereby the world is crucified unto me, and ] | though clothed with the infirmities of a mortal 
unto the world.” Penington says, ‘ That which | man, being within fortified by the almightiness of| 
is contrary to the world, and crucifies to the|an immortal God, he travelled through all the| 
world, that is the cross. The cross hath this|straits and difficulties of humanity, and first of all | 
power, and nothing else; and so there is nothing | others, trod the untrodden path to blessedness. 
else to glory in. The flesh lusteth against the|O come let us follow him, the most unwearied, the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; and these | most victorious Captain of our salvation! to whom 
_are contrary one to the other, here is the cross:/alf the great Alexanders and mighty Caesars of 
the spirit which is contrary to the flesh, which| the world are less than the poorest soldier of their 
mortifies the flesh, through the obedience whereof | camps could be to them, They were all great 
the flesh is crucified. If ye, through the Spirit, iprinces of their kind, and conquerors too, but on 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.|very different principles, Christ made self of no 
Whatsoever is of and in the Spirit, is contrary to| reputation to save mankind ; but those plentifully | 
the flesh. The light of the Spirit is contrary to|ruined people to augment theirs. ‘They van-| 
the darkness of the flesh. The holiness of the|quished others, nat themselves. Christ conquered | 
Spirit is contrary to the unholiness of the corrupt | self, which always vanquished them, Of merit, | 
heart. The life of the Spirit is contrary to the |therefore, he is the most excellent prince and con- 
life, (or rather death,) that is in sin. ‘The power|queror. Besides, they advanced their empire by 
of the Spirit is contrary to the power that is in|rapine and blood, he by suffering and persuasion : 
Satan and his kingdom. The wisdom of God is|he never by compulsion, they always by force 
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| 
| 


It seems their faith was strong; they | 


© What} 


| God requires them, at what time soever, or is pleased 
to try our affections by our parting with them; | 
/say, when they are brought in competition with 
‘him, they must not be preferred, but denied, 
|Christ himself descended from the glory of his 
father, and willingly made -himself of no reputa. 
tion among men that he might make us of some 
with God. From thinking it no robbery to be 
equal with God, he humbled himself to the poor 
form of a servant; yea,-to the ignominious death 
of the cross, that he might deliver us an example 
of pure humility, and entire submission to the will 
of our heavenly Father. It is the doctrine he 
teaches us in these words, ** He that loveth father 
or mother, son or daughter, more than me, is not 
worthy of me.” Again, ‘* Whosoever he be of 
you, that forsaketh not all he hath, cannot be my 
disciple:” He plainly told the young man, that 
if he would have eternal life, he must sell all, and 
follow him: a doctrine sad to him, as it is to 
those who, like him} notwithstanding all their 
high pretences to religion, love their possessions 
more than Christ. 

This doctrine of self-denial is the condition to 
eternal happiness: ‘* He that will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.” 

As this does continue to be the way to ever. 
lasting bliss, (and there never will be any other,) 
it is the humble desire of my mind that all may 
be willing to follow Christ in the path of self. 
denial while time and opportunity is dispensed to 
them; so that they may be favoured to procure 
to themselves, “ bags” that wax not old, a trea. 
sure in heaven that will last beyond the grave. 
New Jersey, Sixth mo., 1854. 
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THE LAW OF PRICES. 


The first thing to be attended to is the way in 
which the price of any article brought to market 
is affected by the variations of its supply on the 
one hand, and of the demand for it on the other. 
The holders of sugar, for example, after having 
reserved what they need for their own use, bring 
the whole surplus to market, where they dispose 
of it in return for those other things which they 
do need, It must be quite obvious, that if there 
be more of this sugar exposed than there is 4 





contrary, and a foolish thing, to the wisdom of| prevailed. Misery and slavery followed all their | 
man. Yea, the new creature, which springs | victories; his brought greater freedom and felicity | 
from God’s Holy Spirit, is contrary to, and death|to those he overcame. In all they did, they| 
to the old. Now he that comes hither, out of his|sought to please themselves; in all he did, he} 
own wisdom, out of his own will, out of his own! aimed to please his Father, who is God of gods, 
thoughts, out of his own reasoning ; and comes King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

to a discerning of God’s Spirit, and to the fecling| It is this most perfect pattern of self-denial we| 
of his begetting of life in his heart, and his stir-| must follow, if ever we will come to glory. ‘To 
rings and movings in the life which he hath be-/do this, let us consider self-denial in its true dis. 
gotten; and waits here, and receives counsel |tinction and extent. There is a lawful and an 
here; he is taught to deny himself, and to join to | unlawful self, and both must be denied for the| 
and take up that, by which Christ daily crosseth | sake of him, who in submission to the will of God | 
and subdueth in him that which is contrary to| counted nothing dear, that he might save us, And| 
God. And here is the fight of faith, and the|though scarcely any part of the world has got so| 
good travel under the cross, whereby the holy | far as to need that lesson of the self-denial of law- | 
journey is gone through, and the enemies, (which | ful self, since every day it most greedily sacrifices | 
rise up to oppose in the way,) vanquished and |to the pleasures of unlawful selt; yet to take the) 
overcome: for here is the power revealed; the| whole thing before me, and because it may pos-| 


- ote ° . ° 
reserving power, the leading power, the conquer- sibly meet with some who are so far advanced in| 
5 ’ 5 I ’ q 


ing power of Him, who rideth on conquering and this spiritual warfare as to receive benefit from it, | 


to conquer his spiritual enemies in the hearts of|{ shall at least touch upon it. 
his children, who know his voice, and are subject 


ing up the cross, follow him.’ |in themselves are so far from being evil, that they 


Penn says, ‘ The great work and business of|are the bounty and blessings of God to us: as| 
the cross of Christ, in man, is self-denial; a word| husband, wile, child, house, land, reputation, | 


The lawful sell, which we are to deny, is the| 
to him; who daily denying themselves, and tak-| convenience, ease, enjoyment and plenty, which | 





of much depth in itself, and of sore contradiction | liberty, and life itself. ‘These are God's favours, 
to the world ; little understood ; but lessembraced| which we may enjoy with lawful pleasure, and 
by it; which yet inust be borne.’ justly improve as our honest interest. 





demand for, the great force of the competition 
will be among the sellers, to get it off their hands, 
Each will try to outstrip the others, by holding 
out a greater inducement for purchasers to buy 
from him—and this he can only do by holding it 
out to them on cheaper terms, It is thus that 


‘each tries to undersell the rest—or, in other 


words, the great supply of any article of exchange 
is always sure to bring down the price of it. 

“ On the other hand, let the same article have 
been sparingly brought into the market, insomuch 
that, among the buyers, there is a demand for it 


/to a greater extent than it is to be had, The 


force of the competition now changes place. It 
is among the purchasers, instead of the sellers. 
Each will try to outstrip his neighbours, by hold- 
ing out a larger inducement to the holders of a 
commodity now rare, and, therefore, in more 
urgent request than usual, ‘This he can only do 
by offering a greater price for it, It is thus that 
each tries to overbid the other—or, in other 
words, the small supply of any article of exchange 
is always sure to bring up the price of it. 

“The price, then, of a commodity falls with 
the increase of the supply, and rises with the 
diminution of it; a law of political economy, 
which is expressed still more shortly thus—that 
the price of every article of commerce is inversely 


But when|in proportion to its supply. 
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But it is conceivable, that there might be no 
yariation whatever in the supply—that, from one 
week to another, the same quantity of sugar, or 
corn, or any other commodity, may be brought to 
market, and yet, for all this, may there be a great 
weekly variation in the price of them. ‘The truth 
js, that not only may the holders of an article 
have not always the same quantity on hand for 
sale, but the buyers may not always have the 
same need of it, There may be a fluctuation in 
the demand for an article, as well as in the supply 
of it; and it is quite evident that the price just 
rises and falls with the demand, instead of rising 
and falling inversely to it. Hence the more ex- 
tended aphorism in political economy, that the 
price of any commodity is directly in proportion 
to the demand, and inversely in proportion to the 
supply—a doctrine that is somewhat more loosely 
and generally expressed, by saying that the 
price of an article depends upon the proportion 
which the demand and the supply bear to each 
other. 

“ There is nothing in the interposition of money 
to affect this process. Its office is merely to faci- 
litate the exchange of commodities. But the pro- 
portion of their quantities in the exchange is just 
the same, when made to pass through such an 
intermedium, as when brought closely and directly 
into barter. ‘The venders of so much corn may, 
with the price of it, buy so much sugar, It is not 
convenient to bring both these articles, or perhaps 
either of them, in bulk and body, to the scene of 
the negotiation; and so the money that is received 
for the one: is given for the other. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the proportion between the 
number of quarters of the one commodity, which, 
in the then state of the market is held as equiva- 
lent to the number of hundred-weights of the other 
commodity, ‘This depends on the two elements 
of demand and supply alone; and is the same as 
if the expedient of money for carrying into effect 
the contracts of merchandise had never been 
devised, 

“The mere intervention, then, of money, will 
not perplex the reader out of a right estimation 
upon this subject. He has only to remember, 
that either by adding to the supply of any article, 
orlessening the demand for it, the price of it is 
diminished; and that either by lessening the 
supply, or adding to the demand, the price of it 
is increased. 

‘Now there are certain articles, that, in this 
respect, are far more tremulous than others, or 
that more readily vibrate in price, and with a 
much wider range too of fluctuation. All are 
aware of the fluctuations of the corn market; and 
how, in consequence, the heat, and often the 
frensy, of deep and desperate adventure, are asso- 
ciated with the temptations and losses of such a 
trade. ‘Thetruth is, that, generally speaking, the 
necessaries of life are far more powerjully aflect- 
ed in the price of them by a variation in their 
quantity, than are the luxuries of life. Let the 
crop of grain be deficient by one-third in its usual 
amount, or rather, let the supply of grain in the 
market, whether from the home produce or by 
importation, be curtailed to the same extent,— 
and this will create a much greater addition than 
of one-third to the price of it. It is not an un- 
likely prediction, that its costs would be more 
than doubled by the short-coming of one-third or 
one-fourth in the supply. Not so with an article 
of luxury, and more especially if something else 
can be purchased for it in the way of substivution, 
For example, let such be the failure of West India 
produce, in any particular year, that rum is defi- 
cient by one-third from its usual supply. There 
will be a consequent rise in the price of it, but 


THE FRIEND. 





nothing at all like the rise which an equal defi- 
ciency would create in the price of grain, 
“Such is the fact; and there can be no diffi- 
culty in apprehending the cause of it. Men can 
more easily suffer the deprivation or the diminu- 
tion of a luxury; and, when its price offers to 
| rise extravagantly, they can limit their demand 
for it. Ican commute the use of rum for the use 
of another and a cheaper substitute ; or, failing 
this, I can restrain my consumption, or abandon 
it altogether. Its scarcity will enhance its cost 
on the one hand; and this, on the other hand, 
can be met or counteracted, to any extent, by a 
slackening of the demand. The point of equili- 
brium between the sellers and the buyers of rum 
will be shified; and its price will become higher 
than before, but not so high as it would have been 
had rum been an indispensable of human comfort, 
and therefore given all the more of urgency to 
the applications of purchasers. This is not the 
case with rum, but itis so with grain. The mass 
of our families could not, without distress or great 
inconvenience, limit their use of it to two-thirds 
of their wonted consumption, Each will press 
forward to obtain a larger share of the general 
stock than his neighbour; and it is just this 
earnest competition among the buyers that raises 
the price of necessaries greatly beyond the pro- 
|portion by which the supply of them is deficient. 
|Men can live without luxuries; and will be con- 
tent to put up with a smaller allowance of them 
for a season, rather than pay that price to which 
they would be elevated by a demand as intense 
as all must have for the necessaries of existence. 
Men cannot live without necessaries, and will not 
be so content to put up with a reduced allowance 
of them, as they would of the mere comforts or 
expensive gratifications of luxury. It is thus that 
the same proportional lack in each class of com- 
modities gives rise to such a difference of effect in 
augmenting the price of each of them; and it is 
just the more earnest demand, in the one case 
than in the other, that explains the difference. 
‘A failure in the general supply of esculents 
to the extent of one-half, more than quadruples the 
price of the first necessaries of life, and would 
fall with very aggravated pressure on the lower 
orders. A failure to the same extent in all 
the vineyards of the world would most assuredly 
not raise the price of wine to any thing near this| 








proportion. Rather than pay four times the| 
wonted price for Burgundy, there would be a gen- | 
jeral descent, on the part of its consumers in high | 
life, to claret, or from that to port, or from that to| 
the home-made wines of our own country, or from | 
that to its spirituous, or from that to its fermented | 
|liquors. And the facility of thus substituting one 
indulgence for another, is not the only refuge 
against an enormous charge upon these articles. | 
‘There is also the facility of limiting the amount | 
of the indulgence, or of withdrawing from it alto- 
gether—a refuge that is not so open to the popula- 
tion under a famine of the first necessaries of 
existence, ‘There is much of shifting and of sub-| 
stitution certainly among families when such a 


| 
} 





calamity visits them—as from animal to vegeta- 
ble food, from flour to meal, from meal to pota- 
toes. But, on the supposition of a general short- 
coming in the yearly produce of the land, the 
price of each of these articles rises successively 
with the run of purchasers towards them, On 
the one hand, the eagerness of demand after 
all the varieties of food will enhance the price of 
all, and greatly beyond the proportion of the de- 








coming of the next harvest. It is thus, by the 
way, that a population survive so well those years 
of famine, when the prices, perhaps, are tripled. 
This does not argue, as is obvious from the ex- 
planations which we have now given, that they 
must therefore be three times worse fed than 
usual. ‘The food of the country may only, for 
aught we know, have been lessened by a fourth 
part of its usual supply ; or, in other words, the 
families may, at an average, be served with three- 
fourths of their usual subsistence, at the very time 
that the cost of it is three times greater than 
usual, And, to make vut this larger payment, 
they have just for a year to retrench in other 
articles—altogether, it is likely, to give up the 
use of comforts, and to limit themselves more 
largely in the second than they can possibly do 
in the first necessaries of life—to forego, perhaps, 
many of the little seasonings wherewith they were 
wonteto impart a relish to their coarse and humble 
fare, to husband more strictly their fuel, and be 
satisfied for a while with vestments more thread- 
bare, and even more tattered, than what, in better 
times, they would choose to appear in, It is thus 
that, even although the first necessaries of life 
should be tripled in price for a season, and 
although the pecuniary income of the labouring 
classes should not at all be increased, yet they 
are found to weather the hardships of such a visi- 
tation, The food is still served out to them ina 
much larger proportion than the cost of it would, 
in the first instance, appear to indicate, And in 
the second instance they are enabled to purchase 
at this cost ; because, and more especially if they 
be a well-habited and a well-conditioned peasan- 
try, with a pretty high standard of enjoyment in 
ordinary years, they have the more that they can 
save and retrench upon in a year of severe scar- 
city. They can disengage much of that revenue 
which before went to the purchase of dress, and 


of various luxuries that might, for a season, 


be dispensed with—and so have the more to ex- 
pend on the materials of subsistence. It is this 
which explains how roughly a population can 
bear to be handled, both by adverse seasons and 
by the vicissitudes of trade—and how, after all, 


ithere is a stability about a people’s means which 


will keep its ground against many shocks, and 
amidst many fluctuations, It is a mystery anda 
marvel to many an observer, how the seemingly 
frail and precarious interest of the labouring 
classes should, after all, have the stamina of such 
endurance, as to weather the most fearful reverses 
both of cemmerce and of the seasons; and that, 
somehow or other, you find, after an interval of 
gloomy suffering and still gloomier fears, that the 
families do emerge again into the same state of 
sufficiency as before. We know nota fitter study 
for the philanthropist than the workings of that 
mechanism by which a process so gratifying is 
caused, or in which he will find greater reason 
to admire the exquisite skill of those various adap- 
tions, that must be referred to the providence of 
Him who framed society, and suited so wisely to 
each other the elements whereof it is composed.” 
CHALMERS, 
a 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Review of the Weather for Sixth Month, 1854. 


The month ending yesterday was rather fav- 
ourable for crowning the hopes of the agricul- 
turist, as the appearance of the crops doth abun- 
dantly testify. Grass is quite heavy, and for the 


| last few days the sound of the mowing-machine has 
ficiency in the supply of them; and, on the other | kept us in mind that the hay-harvest has arrived, 
hand, this enhanced price is necessary so to res-|and much of the crop has already been secured in 
train the consumption of the families as to make) this neighbourhood. 

the deficient stock of provisions stand out till the| 


Wheat is rapidly assuming a golden hue and 
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is well nigh ready for the reapers, The growth 
was so large that it is considerably down. 

From the table below it appears that some rain 
fell on ten days, but there was no great amount 
at any one time. There was but little thunder 
and lightning during the month, On the 24tha 
very remarkable hail-storm passed over a part of 
Maryland, as appears from the following taken 
from a late paper. 

“ Chester-town, Md., was visited by a_hail- 
storm of a most destructive character, on the 24th, 
Houses were unroofed, trees torn up, fences pros- 


others much more mild than during its preceding 
visits. In New York city, the deaths from this 
disease last week were nearly eighty ; in Boston 
seven, and in our own city twelve deaths occurred 
from the same cause in the same time, 
course, do not know how it may prove, but from 
the sanitary measures already taken, and the 
precaution observed to insure a strict attention to 
cleanliness, there is reason to hope that Phila- 
delphia will escape a severe visitation of this 
fearful scourge. followed him even to this late period, trying to tempt 

The markets are very poorly supplied with me ig ae beats - gy —_ he en 
trated, and the wheat and corn crops almost) fruits of any kind; which when ripe and in good | Se OS ee ee ee 


: > : sions, and give me an assurance of being admitted into 
entirely destroyed. Sheep, ducks, turkeys, and | condition, are conducive to health, and the supply ; 


: thy kingdom. Oh! thou wilt receive me, I feel that thou 
small birds were killed in large numbers. The) of esculents is perhaps not so profuse as in many | wilt not cast me off—Oh! no, thou wilt not cast me off,” 
hail stones were as large as a hulled walnut, 


and | former years, but there is said to be a prospect of | and expressed the great love he felt for his Saviour, 
» . > ‘ | = ie es ° . a ‘ oe 6s 

many of them measured six inches in diameter.|a plentiful crop of early potatoes and tomatoes, | Noticing the grief of rodeo de eo, aa 
The extent of the storm was from three to five| both of which are wholesome and nutritive when \* ‘ ee am gone, but 


recover ; but if not, it would be all well.” 
felt nothing in his way, but dfd not feel the presence of 
his Saviour as he desired, nor the evidence of being re. 
ceived, which he longed for—though he knew what 
it was to witness his Saviour’s presence, and added 
We, of| ‘at two different times of late while I was at my meals, 


He said he 




















I experienced such an overshadowing of the love of God 
to my soul that it took my natural strength and appetite 
from me.” He appeared much in vocal supplication, 
but a small part of which was taken down. He prayed 
earnestly that the Lord would strengthen him to over. 
come all the fiery darts of the wicked one—who had 




































































































































































































































































































































































: , 7 ; on {remember I am happy.” He spoke much of the freedom 
miles in width, and twenty miles long. The 


loss is estimated in Kent county alone at,gfrom 
$200,000 to $300,000. 


|ripe; the potatoe when immature is the reverse. 


from care and trouble of those who were early taken, 


| At the present time an abundance of pine- | and that it was often in mercy. At one time he spoke, 


japples are hawked about for sale, and in the 


as follows, “My dear Redeemer, through thy great 


The 26th was clear and pleasant, and withal a| absence of our native fruits many may be induced |™ercy, my sins are forgiven, and I feel that T shall be 


day to be remembered by the people at West- 
town, as the establishment was, on that evening, 
for the first time, lighted up with gas. ‘The 27th 
and 28th were very hot;—mercury rose to 90° 
at this place. 

The average temperature for the month was 
67} ;—range of the thermometer from 44° on the 
2nd to 90° on the 27th and 28th. Amount of 
rain 3,089 inches. Last year the average tem- 
perature was 692°; and amount of ra.u 1.309 
inches. 


West-town B. S., Seventh mo. Ist, 1854. 
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Ble|¢| = ££ Direction and Circumstances of the wea- 
© |= =) &=-)\ force of the| ther fur Sixth month, 
elei=iqale-S| wind. le54. 

miSle) s |Se.! 

Ajz\g\z saz| 

1/45/66 55} 29.70 N. W. 1 Ciear and very fine. 

2) 44\72 58 |29 69) N. W. 1} Do. do. 

3/51\77 64 |29.64 | N.W. toS.E. 1 Do. do. 

4/54/75 644) 29.57 |S. W.toS. 1 Do. do. 

5 | 57|77 67 |29.51|S. W.toS, 1 Foggy do. 

6/64/77 70}/ 29.47 |S. W.toS. 1) Do. clear, rain at 10 p. m. 
7|50|73 614| 29.41 }S.W.toS. E. 1 'Showery. 

8'52/76 64 (29.24 S.E.toS.W.2 Do. 

9/55 | 62 58}/ 29.42 | N. W. 3 Nearly Clear. 

10} 54 69 614) 29.56 | N. W. 2 \Clear. 

11/5872 65 | 29.56 | S.E.toS. W. 2 Cloudy—some rain 

12/62 | 72) 67 | a9 48 |S. W. to W. 2'Some clouds, rain at 10 p. um. 
13|59|71 65 | 29.44 N. W. 2 Showery—clear. 

14/58 | 67 625) 29.39 | N. W. 3 \Generally clear. 

15/60/80, 70 | 29.41 | N. W. 2\Clear and fine. 

16 |62 79 704) 29.49 N. W. 3 |Foggy—clear. 

17/56 76'66 |29.61 | N. EtoS.W. 2|Warin and sultry. 

18/58 |78 68 | 29.60 | N. W. 2 Do. do. 

19/65 4 74$/2952 | N.W.t0S.W.2 Do. do. 

20/66 | 83 744/29.49 N.toS.&. 2 Do. do. 

21 | 58/85) 714 | 29.46 | N.W.to S. E, 3| Do. Cloudy. 
22/60/72 66 [29.48 S.E.tok. 3/Rainy—rainy. 

23 | 59 70 64} | 29.49 S.E.toS. 3/Clouiy—some rain. 

24/65 77 7i | 29.42 | N.W. 3 |Cloudy—clear—cloudy, 
25 |61 72 663/29.50 N. W. 4 Generally cloudy. 

26 | 54/75 64} | 29.52 | E. to 8, 3 \Clear. 

27 | 64 90 77 |29.50 | W. to. S. 2} Do. Very warm. 

28/65 | 90! 774 | 29.47 |S. W. 2) Do. do. 





20.45 


N.W.toS.E.3} Do. Cloudy. 
73) | 29.42 


S.E. toN.W.3 ‘heeds rain. 








__THE FRIEND. _ 


SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1854. 





The weather has become exceedingly warm, 
exhausting the vital energy and predisposing the 
system to disease, especially to affections of the 
digestive organs, rendering prudence in diet and 
exercise particularly neediul. Indiscretion in diet, 
or long continued exposure to the direct rays of 
the sun, is likely to produce injurious effects 
more or less severe, and more or less permanent. 

The Cholera has made its appearance in seve- 
ral places, widely separated from each other ; in 
some localities in a very malignant form, and in 


to partake freely of them. 
| very unwholesome ; and in their best estate, as 
| we get them here, they as effectually predispose 
| the system to an attack of Cholera as any article 
|of diet that we know of. 

| Many Friends have left the city for their coun- 
|try residences, and many are about resorting to 
|the usual excursions in search of health and plea- 
isure. The former we would remind of the small- 
| ness of our meetings in the city during the summer 
|months and the propriety of all their members 
| being in attendance as constantly as practicable ; 
|and the latter ask to bear in mind wherever they 
| may go, the obligation resting upon them to main- 
|tain a conduct and conversation consistent with 
the self-denying profession which as a people we 
make to the worid. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Information to the 17th ult., from Liverpool has been 
|received. No news of much interest. The crops in 
| France are threatened by continued heavy rains. Wheat 

has slightly advanced. Persia appeared likely to take 
| part against Russia. 

| Palestine.—A grievous famine is at present prevailing 
|in Palestine. 

Mexico.—The Cholera is prevailing. 

UNITED STATES.—tThere is a great increase in the 
| quantity of Flax raised in the West, particularly for the 

seed. There are 18 large oil mills, which use nearly a 
| million bushels of flax seed annually. The Cholera is 
| spreading in many places. 
| last week reported 78. 
| Pennsylvania.—Grasshoppers destroying vegetation 

in parts of Bucks county. Deaths in Philadelphia last 
| week 268; by Cholera 12. Depth of rain in Philadel- 
|phia on the Sixth month 2.39 inches. Grain market 


|dull. Wheat $1.95 to $2. 


EE 
| Diep, at the residence of his parents in Hopkinton, 
R. L., on the 24th of Fifth month last, Ernan B. Foster, 
|}son of Thomas and Phebe Foster, in the 23d year of his 
jage. He was a dutiful and affectionate son, of a kind 
|and obliging disposition, remarkably attentive to the 
| wants of others, often to the neglect of his own, and was 
|a great comfort to his parents from his childhood. 
meckness and innocent simplicity, at all times greatly 
endeared him to his acquaintance and friends. He was 
| firm and unwavering in the faith of our religious Soci- 
|ety, and zealous for the maintenance of its testimonies. 
|His health had been declining for about eighteen 
| of his close, when it became apparent that he was gra- 
dually sinking; but through mercy, his bodily sufferings 
| were not great—being almost exclusively confined to 
weakness. During his sickness his mind was stayed on 
|the immutable Rock of ages. His patience and sweet 
composure were very striking. Being inquired of some 


days previous to his decease, how he had felt from the 
first of his being so ill, with regard to recovery, he said, 
“T had a choice to get well, but did not feel great anxi- 
ety about it—thought if it was best and right, I should 





They are unripe and ||, 





Deaths in New York by it| 


His | 


months, but not alarmingly so until within three months | 


admitted into thy glorious resting place, where there ig 

|no more sorrow nor anxiety, but all is peace and joy, 

land all, through the mercies of my dear Saviour who 

| suffered so much for us.” He often spoke of the neces. 

sity of great watchfulness—saying he found it neces- 

sary for him at this late period, and often mentioned 

| what a great thing it was to be entirely prepared, more 

|so than he had ever seen before. It being remarked to 

|him, that for the last few years he had been observed to 
spend much time in reading the writings of ancient 
Friends, he said, “ Yes, I have derived much satisfac- 

tion from them, particularly George Fox’s Journal; the 

reading of these writings renewed my concern in best 
things.” At another time he said, “I am very weak, 

and may not live until to-morrow morning, but God is 
| strong, and I do believe will enable us to overcome all 

|Satan’s works. The day previous to his departure, he 
| was tried with great poverty of spirit, feeling that his 
| Saviour had withdrawn his presence from him—he said 
it was a very great thing to be entirely prepared, and 
|his petitions were repeatedly put up that this might be 
his case, and that he might again have an evidence of 
it before he left. He mourned the absence of his Be- 
loved, saying it was the greatest sorrow he had ever 
witnessed. He wanted much read from the Bible; and 
several chapters were read to him—those which ap- 
peared most applicable to his state, and many comfort- 
able passages were repeated to him, but nothing satis- 
| fied the longing of his soul, until his Beloved again 
}appeared with healing in his wings—which he fully 
| witnessed. On the morning of his departure, he said, 
“all was now clear, he felt entirely ready, and had nota 
| doubt left, but his Saviour would receive him into his 
kingdom of rest ;’ expressing a desire, that his friends 
might all be prepared to meet him there; and more re- 
lative to the joys of the state he was about to enter, but 
articulation so failed that it was not distinctly collected. 
After this, he continued apparently in a slumber until 
very near the close when he breathed shorter and short- 
jer, and without a struggle quietly passed away, as we 
| fully believe, to an inheritance incorruptible, and that 
|fadeth not away. 


| 





, in Westerly, R. I., on the 16th of Sixth month 

last, Saran Perry, a member of South Kingstown 
| Monthly Meeting, in the 74th year of her age. She en- 
|dured a protracted illness with exemplary patience, and 
| her end was peaceful. 





, at his residence near Moorestown, N. J., on the 
3rd of First month last, in the 70th year of his age, Jo- 
sep B. Liepincott, a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing. During an illness of many weeks, which he bore 
|with Christian patience, a desire for retirement and 
| silence was manifest; being much engaged in supplica- 
|tion to the Father of mercies, and expressing his un- 
worthiness of His favours. On being asked near the 
close, how he felt as regarded his approaching dissolu- 
| tion, he replied, he felt nothing in the way, and did not 
| doubt there being a place prepared for him in the man- 
sions of bliss far exceeding in glory this transitory 
scene: thus leaving to survivors the consoling belief, 
that through the mercy of his Redeemer, his end was 
peace. 
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